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PRIME MINISTER NKRUMAH of Ghana is scheduling his proposed conference of indepen- 
dent African states for October. Invitations went out this month. 


TWO HUNDRED AFRICANS are taking a two year indoctrination course in Communism 
at a seminar on the outskirts of Prague, according to a recent press report 

£44 from Czechoslovakia carried widely in African newspapers. The students were 

ad@ said to be from north, east, central and southern Africa and the Belgian Congo. 
: ... Russia is stepping up a clandestine flow of anti-western literature into 
Nigeria, the Christian Science Monitor reported last month. Soviet literary 
classics as well as indoctrination materials apparently are being smuggled 
through the port of Douala in the French Cameroons and distributed to Nigerian 
les} booksellers without cost...The Monitor said President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan of Britain discussed the impact of Communist propaganda on 
Africa at their Bermuda meeting last month. 


larg’ AN UNIDENTIFIED AFRICAN who kept making speeches in praise of British rule 
was sent by his astonished chief for a sanity check, the Central African 

m | Post reports in a dispatch from Kenya. Found sane, the orator was reportedly 
ry | put put under three months' confinement anyhow—on grounds that he had fatled to 
yeaa get permission for his meetings. 


and) FRED L. HADSEL, director of the State Department's Office of Southern 

ge | African Affairs, was transferred to the London Embassy this month. Depart- 
mental sources said he will be concerned with African affairs in London. 

He had been due for overseas assignment. 


De 
"| OFFICIAL WASHINGTON was taking a broad new look at Africa this month, spurred 
by Vice-President Nixon's appeal for assignment of a “higher priority" to rela- 
tions with a continent which "could well prove to be the decisive factor" in the 
eo East-West conflict. "We in the United States," Mr. Nixon said, "must come to 


a am Know, to understand and to find common ground with the peoples of this great 

ds. |} continent," who expect recognition of their "dignity and equality" and "want 
economic progress for their underdeveloped economies."' Mr. Nixon's Report to : 
the President drawn up after his March trip was being studied by the White House, 

.§ Congress, State Department, U.S. Information Agency and the International Co- 

_— Operation Administration, all of which would be affected by the proposed expansion 

of American representation and economic assistance in emerging African areas. It 

was too early to tell how Congressional appropriations cuts would affect the plans. 


W 
4 Mr. Nixon asked for separate African bureaus in ICA, USIA and State Department 
ana enlarged representation of the U.S, in Africa by "capable" personnel. On 
the economic side, he called for greater concentration on a few key projects 
NQg and said the U.S. should support a cooperative approach in developing the 
*S @ Nile River when political conditions permit. The Government, he said, should 


~\« | draw attention to private American investment possibilities acceptable to African 

“oag leaders, and economic reporting staffs should be strengthened to this end. He 

| | recommended extension of economic and technical assistance, but "only when they 

+ \@ are in the mutual interest of the U.S. and the recipient country"; however, 

~ mutual ties between Europe and Africa -- on the basis of equality --"can greatly 
benefit both" and the U.S. should make clear "we desire no exclusive position." 


*ae* On a more personal level, he urged the greatest possible exchange of persons and 
(continued on Page Seven) 
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Sacred Fertility Festival Reaffirms Swazi Unity 


FIVE HOURS east of Johannesburg by auto is the 
tiny British colony of Swaziland, an African enclave 


2. surrounded on three sides by the Union of South Afri- cry: 
: ca. Regularly, South Africa has sought to incorporate salute 
: Swaziland, and just as regularly Britain has refused, thous 
| so that the 6,700 square mile territory continues to his p 
i provide a protective homeland for some 200,000 Swazi liantl 
| people who tend their cattle, do handicrafts for the of th 
‘ tourists or drift to the Union for more cash income. ward 
’ For the future, recently discovered high-grade iron cresce 
| ore holds much promise. Meanwhile, pineapple plan- dance 
tations flourish and life moves at a leisurely pace. Th 
+ Each year, however, there is great excitement in Swazi- cally, 
land as the Swazis gather for their sacred ceremony, ward 
the magnificent festival of Incwala. The Incwala contir 
provides the Swazis with an annual reminder of their girls 

solidarity as a people and is one of the last and great- ing a 
the c 


est of indigenous festivals in a changing Africa. 


4 
PARAMOUNT CHIEF SUBHUZA II 
. .. King of the Swazis a the 
groun: 
4 By GWENDOLYN CARTER the Swazi people. At least once in which the British wisely guard for the } hide : 
| The slight Swazi girl passed mild their lives all male Swazis join in the Swazis themselves, but we were lucky wall < 
native beer around our circle; she  Sf#t Incwala. Many come year after —_ enough to be there fot the week long and b 
knelt as she handed the gourd to the ye eee ee the Swazi hills period. We had jounced over the dusty began 
with shields and assegais in their toads in a half ton Ford truck with ag he 


Queen Mother. The steady thump- 
thump and occasional shouts of hun- 
dreds of warriors practicing their dance 
in the cattle pyre resounded through 
the kraal enclosure at Lobamba as the 
hot morning sun beat down on us. 
Suddenly the sound ceased: the King’s 
soothsayers had decided the propitious 
moment. The Incwala was about to 
begin. 

We were in Swaziland at New 
Years for the Festival of the First 
Fruits, the ceremony most sacred to 
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hands. Others arrive from as far away 
as Johannesburg where so many of 
them work. Few Europeans ever see 
more than one day of this festival 


Miss Gwendolyn Carter, Chairman of 
the Department of Government at 
Smith College and one of America’s 
leading authorities on the Union of 
South Africa, was uniquely privileged 
to view in its entirety the Incwala 
festival recorded here for AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT. 


AFRICAN SPECTATORS ARRIVE AT QUEEN MOTHER’S KRAAL TO WITNESS FESTIVAL 


dozen Swazi warriors laughing and 
chattering excitedly in the back. Now 
we left the Queen Mother's kraal and 
jogged over the rough veld, eager to 
glimpse the warriors’ procession to the 
kraal of the Paramount Chief, Sob- 
huza, whom the Swazis call their King. 

A vast crescent of warriors in cow- 
tail cloaks and leopard skin loincloths, 
each with his oxhide shield and danc- 
ing stick, waited in front of the gate- 
way to Sobhuza’s kraal. Suddenly a 
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cry: “The King comes!” The Royal 
salute, a shrill whistle, rose from a 
thousand warriors and Sobhuza took 
his place in front of them. The bril- 
liantly clothed women and children 
of the Royal Household, surging for- 
ward from the kraal, halted facing the 
crescent of warriors. The ceremonial 
dance began. 

The mens’ bodies swayed rhythmi- 
cally, till abruptly each stamped for- 
ward with the right foot, chanting 
continuously while the women and 
girls waved long light wands, execut- 
ing a more lively dance to and from 
the crescent. Sometimes a thousand 
male fists flung into the air; sometimes 
a thousand sticks pointed to the 
ground; in a quick movement the cow- 
hide shields formed a many colored 
wall as the warriors surged forward 
and back, and the rhythmic swaying 
began once more. 

The dance continued under the 


hotos by D. A. Gosnell). 


EVENING MEAL is prepared for Incwala participants at the festival site 11 mi 


QUEEN MOTHER NDLOVOGAZI ME 


Zi MEETS BRITISH HIGH 


COMMISSIONER (R) 
... In background, a Swazi youth records scene with “Brownie” 


brilliant sky for hours. Then suddenly, 
silence. One by one the old Indunas, 
the councillors, approached the King, 
receiving the last instructions for the 
march of the young boys. At a jog 
trot the Indunas and boys trekked off 
to the mountains to fetch the sacred 
branches from the lusekwana bush 


les outside Mbabana, Swaziland’s capital. (All 


to build the sanctuary hut. Only those 
boys who are pure, it is said, can bring 
back the lusekwana unfaded. The 
sacred branches symbolize the strength 
and fertility for which the Incwala 
stands. 

At dawn next morning, rubbing the 
sleep from our eyes, we were at Lo- 
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WITH A GRANDEUR that would shame De Mille, Swazi boys march off to the Ulwandhle valley WARRIORS await signal 


to fetch branches symbolizing fertility. If a branch fades, it means the bearer has been unchaste. 


bamba but the boys were there before 
us. From the bare veld of the day be- 
fore had sprung a young forest of 
lusekwana. From now on the cere- 
monies were held in the cattle enclo- 
sure of the Queen Mother, fenced in 
by dry tree trunks. Where we stood 
it was high with grass and weeds, but 
at the opposite side where the boys 
entered was a broad patch of wet, 
soft black cattle dung. 

Caught up in a high pitch of ex- 
citement from their ordeal and de- 
prived of food and drink, the boys 
feverishly unloaded their branches in 
the enormous kraal. Carrying his huge 
branch high over head, the first boy 
sank to his knees in the soft dung but 
struggled on. One by one the others 
followed, forming themselves into 
rows of four as they left the soft mire. 
Then flinging their branches on the 
ground they lept high in the air in a 
show of strength and vitality, for this 
ceremony is part of the initiation 
which ushers them into manhood. 

With the boys grouped at one side, 
the kraal filled with warriors, women 
and children, dancing as we had seen 
them the day before. Chanting and 
making their slow rhythmic dance 
they formed a great pattern of move- 
ment almost mesmeric in its effect. 

On the third day, we returned to 
the kraal for the approaching climax, 
the ceremonial killing of the sacrificial 
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bull. The sanctuary hut had been built 
with the lusekwana branches. Two 
thousand warriors, in full regalia with 
feathered headdresses, cowtails swing- 
ing from their wrists, leopard skin 
loincloths and cowtail cloaks, were 
chanting and dancing again, in a pat- 
tern of movement against the silhouet- 
ted mountains. Here and there curly 
black heads sported red feathers, the 
sign of royal blood. The King at first 
danced in the front line with his regi- 
ment, that is, those of his own age 
group, but soon was led to the sanc- 
tuary hut for the ceremonies to give 
him, and through him the Swazi 
nation, strength for the coming year. 

First appeared the Bemanti, the 
priests, carrying calabashes of water 
collected from flooded rivers and from 
the crests of waves from the sea. There 
followed a dozen cattle, driven through 
the gate. One bull broke away; the 
boys drove it back again. Gradually 
a black bull was isolated and driven 
towards the sanctuary, into which he 
disappeared. 

Stripped to their loincloths, hun- 
dreds of the boys clamoured forward 
in a sea of skinny young bodies. Sud- 
denly the black bull shot out of the 
sanctuary maddened by some action 
concealed from us. The boys, now at 
the final stage of their initiation, were 
on him like a hive of bees. The bull 
was thrown. We heard the sickening 


Photography is forbidde 
most phases of ceremony. 
thudding of hundreds of fists as he 
was beaten to unconsciousness. Then 
the bull was dragged back into the 
sanctuary where the priests tore the 
organs from his still living body, to 
use in the anointing of the King. 
Late in the afternoon when the 
sun just tipped the western mountains 
another bull was thrown, this time a 
sacred bull for the washing of the 
King. Shielded from the spectators 
by lithe brown bodies, Sobhuza sat 
on the panting black flank as the bull 
lay prostrate. Sobhuza’s body was 
washed ceremoniously with a foamy 
lather made from the river and sea 
water into which had been poured 
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the bile trom the sacrificial bull. Un- 
like the other, the sacred bull lives 
and becomes the throne for the Swazi 
King year after year and must be 
treated with great respect. When it 
dies, its flesh may not be eaten. 

The fourth day is named the Great 
Day. At its climax there takes place in 
private the throwing of the gourd, 
which is intimately connected with the 
blessing of the first fruits. The King 
partakes of the first fruits, drinks the 
beer made from the new crop and 
eats pieces of meat taken from the 
sacrificial bull. The afternoon is Visi- 
tors Day. The Resident Commissioner 
and his officials attend in white uni- 
forms and swords, members of the 
Diplomatic corps come from Pretoria 
and there are scores of Swazi and Eu- 
ropean spectators. Only on that day 
may photographs be taken. The dancers 
appeared in full ceremonial costume, 
stamping, chanting and intermittently 
giving the shrill Royal salute. The 
Queen Mother danced in a magnificent 
leopard skin. The Queens (of whom 
there are sixty) were garbed in goat 
skin aprons pulled up to their armpits 
and black pleated skin skirts below. 
Each Queen had a small, apparently 
disinherited boy as a guard to keep off 
inquiring males. But the Queen Moth- 
er’s guard was a warrior in full cos- 
tume. 

The royal daughters appeared for 
the first time on this day, each mobile 
young figure scantily dressed with only 
a brightly beaded belt with a swing- 
ing scarlet sash hanging to the right 
knee, a giraffe hair necklace and a 


royal red feather in her hair. We asked 
our neighbor why some are so much 
lighter skinned than others. “The 
darker ones have been in the sun all 
year,’ he told us, “but those light 
skinned ones have been at the mission 
school wearing European clothes. That 
one has just taken her college en- 
trance,” he added, pointing to a par- 
ticularly pretty girl. The royal daugh- 
ters’ dance was as delightful as their 
brown young bodies. Swaggering and 
swinging their hips, they glided for- 
ward and back holding a long thin 
reed in their right hands. It is said 
the King has them taught to jive. 

The dancing went on throughout 
the afternoon. Finally the King re- 
turned to the sanctuary, followed by 
the priests. The dancing became 
quicker, the chanting louder; the 
regiments closed in on the sanctuary. 
They danced, a close packed mob of 
colored feathers and jerking cowtails. 
Suddenly the King lept out, clothed 
in green leaves and grass. A cap of 
black feathers was above the lion skin 
tied at his forehead and falling over 
his shoulders; about his loins was the 
skin of a silver monkey, the sacred 
animal of kingship which the Swazis 
say is never known to die. 

The remaining spectators were asked 
to leave. The last stages of the Incwala 
are for the King and his people alone. 
The King executes an original dance 
and throws a gourd to his warriors; 
they must not allow it to touch the 
ground. Then, as on the evening be- 
fore, the warriors go to the river for 
ritual washing while the King remains 


in the sanctuary. 

The following day, a Sunday, was 
one of silence and seclusion. “No one 
is supposed to work,” a Swazi friend 
told me, “No one may even scratch 
his head.” 

Lastly came the burning of the 
bones. A great fire was lighted in the 
cattle byre; the remains of the sacrificial 
bull and the ritual objects were placed 
on it. A strange acrid smell permeated 
the byre; heavy grey smoke lifted 
slowly above the huge square pile of 
logs. The Incwala is a rain-making 
ceremony as well as a religious one; 
the rain should have come that day to 
put out the fire. But there had been 
a soaking downpour the day before 
and no one minded that it had been 
early. Everyone was happy and relaxed. 
The warriors and the women danced 
in the spirit of a job successfully done. 
And round and round outside the 
cattle byre went the King’s daughters 
in their brilliant scanty costumes, 
swaying their hips and tooting shrilly 
on penny whistles. 

The Incwala means many things to 
its people. It is a religious festival in 
which the Swazis believe their ances- 
tors join the living to ensure the well 
being of the coming year. It is a great 
national festival which provides per- 
haps the strongest bond of solidarity of 
the Swazi people as they, like other 
Africans, experience economic develop- 
ments and increasing political self-con- 
sciousness and influence. To us it bril- 
liantly blended the fulfillment of the 
harvest festival with the joy of the 
New Year. 


FACES OF SWAZILAND .. . young maiden, National Council (Liquoquo) member, warrior and chief 
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South African Briefs: 


GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES 
hanged 25 Africans and_half-castes 
from six scaffolds in Pretoria March 
21 for taking part in a series of raids 
in Natal last August in which five 
policemen were clubbed to death. A 
former judge-president of the Orange 
Free State described the action as “aw- 
ful”. 


UNDER DEPORTATION orders 
from the Ministry of the Interior, 
American millionairess Mrs. Mary 
Louise Hooper was imprisoned five 
days in Johannesburg last month on 
an Immigration Act warrant. The Rand 
Supreme Court ordered her release and 
Mrs. Hooper is being granted a hear- 
ing this month on the unexplained de- 
portation order. She has been engaged 
in social work with Africans. (Earlier 
this year Minister of Interior Donges 
barred a prominent American mis- 
sionary, Mr. George W. Carpenter, 
secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, New York, from re-enter- 
ing the Union. The New York Times 
reported that Mr. Carpenter visited 
South Africa in 1954 and later told 
an audience in Canada that the “Wit- 
watersrand gold mining area has a 
working force of more than a million 
men who work like nineteenth cen- 
tury slave laborers.” Last month Don- 
ges also denied visas to a Yale Univer- 
sity jazz band which had planned to 
play before non-white audiences). 


LIFTING her secrecy ban on uranium 
production after consultation with 
Britain and the United States, South 
Africa claims to have been the world’s 
top producer of uranium oxide in 
1956. The Government said proved 
reserves were the greatest in the world 
and production in years to come would 
be exceeded only by the United States 
and Canada. Last year production of 
the oxide reached 4,440 tons, 20 per 
cent of the world total. (In January, 
External Affairs Minister Louw sug- 
gested in Cape Town that South Af- 
rica’s strategic minerals, as well as her 
command of the Cape of Good Hope, 
could be used to bargain for support 
from the West, according to the New 
York Times. The Times said the refer- 
ence to minerals appeared aimed at 
the United States, which is South Afri- 
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Reforms in Portuguese Africa? 


Portugal is recognizing an urgent need to institute economic and social re- 
forms in her African territories, Christian Science Monitor Correspondent G. 
Armando reported this month from Lisbon. 

Despite rapid economic development in Angola, the situation of the indigenous 
population is “as miserable as before,” and in Mozambique conditions for the 
5,500,000 Africans are “even less satisfactory,” Armando said. 

The impact of the establishment of Ghana, the desire of educated Africans 
to take part in administration, and adverse working conditions which are lead- 
ing to large-scale clandestine emigration are posing a challenge to continued 
Portuguese rule in Africa and call for quick and radical measures on the part of 
the Portuguese administration, Armando added. 

These warnings have come from responsible Portuguese agencies, it was noted. 
The annual report of the Banco de Angola called for urgent reforms to improve 
the lot of the African, and the “Annual Report of the Veterinary Service of 
Mozambique” frankly admitted a deplorable state of affairs in that territory, 


Armando said. 


ca’s principal customer for uranium, 
manganese and chrome ). 


BRITAIN handed over to South Afri- 
ca April 2 her naval base at Simons- 
town, Cape Province, which Britain has 
controlled for 162 years. Known as 
“the Gibralter of the South Atlantic,” 
the base will continue to be available 
for British use. 


SOUTH AFRICA officially hauled 
down the Union Jack last -month, 
making her own standard the only 
official flag of the Union. 


IN ONE OF THE SHARPEST inter- 
nal Nationalist Party disturbances to 
come to light in years, Dr. Theo Was- 
senaar, known as a staunch Afrikaner 
and high Nationalist official, was ex- 
pelled from the party last month after 
he struck out against the party's an- 
tagonism toward English-speaking 
South Africans and accused the party 
of being the prisoner of its extreme 
elements. Dr. Wassenaar was Nation- 
alist leader in the Transvaal Provincial 
Council and the split was revealed 
when he resigned his post in February 
in a dramatic move of protest. 


A GOVERNMENT BILL to segre- 
gate South African churches and pre- 
vent Africans from worshipping in 
predominantly white congregations is 
drawing heavy fire in the Union. If 
the Native Laws Amendment Bill was 
passed in its original form, Anglican 
Bishops, the Cape Town presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Church 


of the Province of South Africa and 
the Christian Council of South Africa 
all threatened to disregard it as a viola- 
tion of religious freedom. The Johan- 
nesburg city council is protesting the 
bill as an infringment of freedom of 
worship, assembly, speech, access to 
courts and rights to sell. 


FIFTY THOUSAND Africans ended 
a three-month boycott of public bus- 
ses April 1 after the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce arranged to 
subsidize a one cent fare increase. Jus- 
tice Minister Swart said 14,000 Afri- 
cans were arrested during the boycott. 


CONDEMNING Government plans 
to take non-European students out of 
the Universities of Cape Town and 
Witwatersrand and place African 
university education under Govern- 
ment control, the principal of the Uni- 
versity of Natal told his non-European 
students: “. . . now the staff will be 
appointed by a Government depart- 
ment and your curriculum will be de- 
termined by a Government department. 
We will do everything in our power 
to protect you from the evil conse- 
quences which I feel sure will follow.” 
On March 29, the University of Cape 
Town faculty unanimously condemned 
the Government's pending legislation. 


EBRAHAM A. GANI, 29, became a 
member of the Transvaal bar last 
month, the only Indian ever sworn in 
with the exception of Mahatma Gand- 
hi, who was admitted prior to World 
War IL. 
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IAAR SERVICE 
SENDS A SCIENCE TEACHER 
TO AFRICA 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Zimmer- 
mann, of Dripping Springs, Texas, 
will arrive this month at Igbajo in 
the Western Region of Nigeria, 
where Mr. Zimmermann will begin 
a three year contract teaching science 
courses to African students. 
Arrangements for Mr. Zimmer- 
mann’s employment were made 
through the African Placement Serv- 
ice of the Institute of African-Ameri- 
can Relations amd were completed 
seven months after his initial applica- 
tion. 

Mr Zimmermann will join the staff 
of the Kiriji Memorial College in 
Igbajo as head of the school’s Science 
department. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Mr. Zimmermann holds 
the Masters’ degree in Bacteriology, 
Zoology and Chemistry and has had six 
years experience as a_bacteriologist 
and teacher. 

The Institute's expanding placement 
service is designed to assist African 
countries in filling their educational 
and training needs. The service func- 
tions by placing African institutions 
in touch with interested and qualified 
American applicants. Forty African 
schools are now listing openings 
through the service. Persons wishing 
further information may write to 
Mrs. Marguerite Graves, Director of 
Placement at the Institute. 


A ‘COLONIAL POWER’ 


South Africa is in reality a colonial 
power, but this is disguised by the 
fact that her colonial subjects live with- 
in the physical boundaries of the moth- 
er country, President Leo Marquard 
of South Africa's influential Institute 
of Race Relations declared at the or- 
ganization’s 1957 annual meeting. 
Alluding to South African charac- 
terizations of the African “native,” 
Marquard said that when Britain was 
a colony of Rome 2,000 years ago 
the Romans regarded the Britons as 
lazy, dirty, thievish and thoroughly 
unreliable. “I can well believe that 
when an incautious Roman liberal 
spoke about rights for Britons he 
would have been told that it would be 
along time before the natives were fit 
for real responsibility.” 


NEWS BRIEFS --- Continued from Page 1. 


ideas, through travel grants to African leaders, student exchange, 
educational assistance and increased U.S. Information Service 
activities. Mr. Nixon warned that racial discrimination in the 
United States handicaps good relations with Africa and is being 
effectively exploited by anti-American propagandists. 


KENYA'S rising young African political leader and trade union 
head Tom Mboya regards the Nixon recommendations as "most en- 
couraging" and feels they "would bear fruit if translated into 
action," a correspondent reports. "His reference to the American 
south and the need for the U.S.A. to remove racial discrimination 
within her own boundaries is a real new approach," Mboya said. 
Mboya is one of eight Africans elected to the Legislative Council 
last month in Kenya's first African elections. The group is now 
"boycotting" Kenya's "multi-racial" constitution and refuses to 
take any ministerial posts in the government until Africans are 
granted greater representation in the Legislative Council. 


PREMIER NNAMDI AZIKIWE of Eastern Nigeria escaped injury in Lagos 
this month when police stopped a man who ran towards the Premier's 
car brandishing a dagger. Dr. Azikiwe was in the federal capital 
conferring with the premiers of Nigeria's other two regions pre- 
paratory to the scheduled constitutional conference in London 

May 23. The premiers agreed to ask for independence by 1959. 


THIRTY - FIVE leading American scholars and specialists on Africa 
voted to form an "African Studies Association" at a meeting last 
month in New York. The new organization is designed to stimulate 
research, coordinate scholarly activities and channel information 
among individual scholars, university studies programs and organ- 
izations concerned with Africa. Melville J. Herskovits, director 
of Northwestern University's Program of African Studies, is the 
group's first president. Gwendolyn M. Carter, Smith College, was 


elected vice-president and L. Gray Cowan of Columbia University 
is acting as secretary. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA, French Equatorial Africa and Madagascar took 
an important step toward internal self-rule late last month as 
an estimated seven million voters went to the polls, many for 
the first time, to choose representatives for territorial parlia- 
ments. Elections were held under the 1956 "basic law" which 
paved the way for decentralization of power from France. With 
some reservations, the elections were generally interpreted as 

a victory for moderate nationalists, such as Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny in the Ivory Coast, who tend to seek association with 
France on an equal footing, rather than a complete break. Al- 
though abstentions in the Ivory Coast reportedly ran as high as 
80 per cent, Houphouet's Rassemblement Democratic Africain won 
58 of 60 seats in the territory and appeared to pick up enough 
support in other sectors of French West Africa to dominate the 
"Grand Conseil" at Dakar. The rival Convention Africaine led by 
L. Senghor held its own in Senegal, winning 47 out of 60 seats. 


BRITAIN this month turned down a petition from African legisla- 
tors in the Buganda province of Uganda for talks that would lead 
to self-government for Buganda, "within a specified period." The 
petition was sent by the Buganda "Lukiko", a provincial council, 
February 14. Last month, Britain rejected charges from the 
Uganda National Congress that her government in the protectorate 
was “endeavoring to demarcate Uganda into antagonistic and con- 
flicting constitution pockets" and "applying undemocratic and 
dictatorial pressure against the democratic aspirations of the 
people of Uganda." British Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd de- 
livered a sharp rebuff, telling the Congress he was profoundly 
disturbed by their “ignorance or disregard of the facts." No- 
ting that the Congress was advocating African rule in a federal 
system, Lennox-Boyd said he "believes that Uganda requires a 
strong central government to guide the destiny of a united coun- 
try when the day for self-governing arrives." 
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TRADE BRIGHT IN AFRICA, 
DEVELOPMENT MANDATORY TO U.S., 
CONFERENCE TOLD 


TRADE possibilities in Africa were never 
brighter, Mr. Jean Walker, Sales Manager, 
Africa-Mid East Div. of Caterpiller Overseas 
told the 20th Chicago World Trade Conference. 

"Development of Africa is mandatory to 
the booming U.S.A. economy," Walker added. 
Terming the U.S. a "have-not" nation, he 
noted that Africa has prolific quantities of 
iron ore, manganese, wolfram, tantalite, tin, 
columbite, titanium, copper, bauxite, uranium 
and industrial diamonds. "If we are to keep 
our economy running, it is of the utmost 
importance that we develop these African 
sources of supply." 

He said a good start has been made al- 
ready by Firestone, Goodyear and Republic 
Steel, who have spent millions in Liberia; 
Alcoa in association with Aluminium Co. of 
Canada, extracting bauxite in French West 
Africa; Kennecott Copper, presently pushing 
a project in Nigeria; U.S. Steel, together 
with the French Government, working a moun- 
tain of ore in French Equatorial Africa under 
a new company, Comilog, and Bethlehem Steel 
dickering for a concession in the same area. 

In the Rhodesias, the construction of 
one of the world's biggest hydroelectric 
projects will mean the opening up of new 
mining facilities throughout Central Africa, 
Walker said. In South Africa, he said the 
picture is bright, notwithstanding politi- 
cal headlines on segregation. "Due entire- 
ly to gold and gem production, South African 
economy is one of the most stable in the 
world," and many U.S. companies have estab- 
lished subsidiaries there to take advantage 
of shipment to neighboring African countries 
that are short of dollar exchange. 

All these activities attract people who 
need housing, clothing, food and automobiles, 
and where you find people you will find trade, 
Walker added. From Dakar to Cape Town to 
Port Sudan, the possibilities are "excellent: 


business notes 


@BELGIAN LINES is planning direct service between Antwerp and 
Chicago and between the Belgian Congo and Chicago after the 

St. Lawrence Seaway is completed in 1959. New ships may be 

constructed for the runs. 


@SEVEN FORKS, Kenya, 80 miles northeast of Nairobi, will be 
the site of a $40 million hydroelectric project on Tana River, 
Kenya's only major source of water power. License requires 
work to begin within five years, be completed within ten. 


®MAJOR FRENCH banking interests are foruing a "Compagnie 
Francaise du Sahara" to exploit the desert's oil and other 
mineral resources. The Government is participating. 


@BRITAIN is mapping out a technical assistance program with 
Ghana, expected to cost about $560,000 per year. This month 
Britain granted Nigeria $5 million for federal roads. 


eNIGERIA has placed orders for the installation of 30,000 
more telephones by 1960...Nigerian exports of unmanufactured 
tobacco in the first nine months of 1956 totaled 25,000 lbs. 
compared with 2,000 lbs. for the same period of 1955. 


@TITANIUM claims in Tanganyika have developed to the point 
where plans are proposed for construction of a plant and 
processing facilities near Dar es Salaam. 


@REGULAR through rail freight rates from Lobito, Angola, to 
areas in Rhodesia and Nyasaland have been established for 
the first time. This may save 2,500 miles of ocean trans- 
port to ports in Mozambique, the regular alternate route. 


eRABAT, Morocco, will be headquarters for Burton A. Baker, 
first U.S. agriculture attaché assigned to Morocco. 


®SOUTH AFRICA'S gold production in March reached an all-time 
high of 1,405,422 amces valued at $49,074,995. 


Articles and reports issued in AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT are 
not selected to accord with an editorial policy and do 
not necessarily represent the views of its membership. 
Responsibility for accuracy of facts and for opinions 
expressed in the letters and reports rests solely with 
individual correspondents and staff writers. © Institute 
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